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AN 


IMPARTIAL DEFENCE 


'OF THE 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Ir the various opinions which agitate the minds 
of men were to be confined, in their effects, to 
themſelves alone, few would be induced to 
trouble themſelves about what they write or 
think: but as theſe operate on ſociety in pro- 
portion to the genius and abilities of the authors, 
if directed to dangerous ends, it then becomes 
every good citizen to point out their tendency, 
and counteract their deſigns: we conceive the 
late productions of Mr. Paine and Doctor 


Prieſtley, —two men eminent in the literary 5 
world, to have been of this ſtamp: had they 
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attached themſelves ſolely to the defence of the 
juſt rights and liberties of mankind, we ſhould 
have read them with unalloyed pleaſure : but 
when we perceive them actuated by early imbibed 
prejudices, directed againſt that form of govern- 
ment in Church and State, which we have been 
accuſtomed to revere and admire, we muſt la— 
ment the indecent warmth with which they have 
been urged, and repel the aſſault with ſuch 
remarks as our reaſon and judgment, as far as 
they go, can furniſh-us with. One would think 
that theſe gentlemen ſhould at leaſt have afforded 
us the indulgence they claim themſelves ; it we 
are in error, they ſhould have reſpected our pre- 
judices in compliment to the ſource they ſpring 
from, inſtead of treating them with abuſive heat; 
we derive them from a Conſtitution that has been 
che adthitation of ſurrounding nations for a long 
feries of yeats ; they are the product of a foil 
chat has been for centuries the head quarters of 
Liberty : the contraſt between us and them is 
1 and very differently affect 
our common country; bred in her boſom, they 
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50 | an tear from their illuſtrious parent a part 


of her "exiſtence ; ; but we would wean her 
. | from 


(300 


from her faults with the tender ſoothings ot. 


filial affection: they are attached to Republican 
principles, we glory in that mixed form of go- 
vernment from whence flows the happy poiſe 
which prevents any part from preponderating, 
or aggrandizing itſelf at the expenſe of the reſt: 
we look on them as ſo many centinels ſet on each 
other, but all united in the general taſk of 


watching over our liberties ; we cling to it the 


more cloſely from the recollection of the fatal 
conſequences that attended the triumph of one 
eſtate, over the remainder ; beſides it was eſta- 
bliſhed by the general conſent of the nation, and 
it is only from ſuperior numbers that the ſenſe of 
the people can be derived, therefore no minority 
can have a right to alter a frame of government 
adopted by the apptobation of the majority. 
Was the conſtitution of a country to be varied 
according to the opinions or caprice of every 
Sect, which philoſophic ſpeculation or diſtem- 
pered fancy may give birth to, mankind would 
be involved in an inextricable chaos of diſorder 


and confuſion; tHe- fyſtem of to-day would be 
{wallowed up and deſtroyed by the theory of 
to-morrow, and the mania of reformation would 
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thus conſign to the ſame grave both private hap- 
pineſs and public proſperity. Having laid down 
theſe general principles, it follows, that we 
cannot be accuſed of a wiſh to promote diſunion, 
when we only defend what we are already in the 
quiet poſſeſſion of, and which eſteeming eſſential 
to our freedom, we conſequently hold dearer 
than life itſelf. Whatever effects a controverſy 
ob ſo diſagreeable a nature may produce, we lay 
them entirely at the door of thoſe who ſeek to 
diſturb our repoſe. | The drift of their writings is 
plain and obvious; they are a mixture of un- 
; founded aſſertions combined with ſhining truths : 
5 they repreſent a ſyſtem of liberty grafted on wild 
0 | {peculation, but the ſtock is too crabbed to afford 
3 nouriſhment to ſuch a tender ſcion in a Britiſh 
foil : the ſtately plant which we find aſſimilated 
to our climate, and already flouriſhing in vigorous 
beauty, we will not be perfuaded to root out, in 
| order to tranſplant it into 'a Republican hot-bed. 
* It is from conſiderations of this nature, that the 
author of theſe pages has been induced to obtrude 
his ſentiments on the public; he is the more en- 
couraged in the reſolution by knowing that they 


correſpond with thoſe of almoſt every intelligent 
perſon 
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perſon he converſes with: he feels a general 
love for - mankind unbiaſſed by any religious 
diſtinctiun, and he ſolemnly declares that he 
is actuated by no motive but the public good; 
conſcious as he is that he can claim no merit but 
that of upright intention, it is thence he muſt 
derive an apology for his want of ability in the 
preſent eflay : if he does any injuſtice to the gen- 
tlemen whoſe ſentiments he preſumes to arraign, 
it is truly undeſigned; it was with reluctance he 
entered on the difagreeable taſk : he highly re- 
ſpects their talents, but deplores their miſappli- 
cation: as to one of them, he will take but little 
notice of his doctrines; he is not now bound by 
any reſponſibility to this country; though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it no cafy matter to get rid of the 
deep impreſſion of a firſt love : the parent, who 
ſuckles a child at her maternal boſom, hangs with 
fond delight over the pleaſing taſk ; though eman- 
cipated from her juriſdiction, a reciprocity of 
ſentiment ought to actuate the latter, and grati- 
tude for paſt benefits interpoſe her veil of hea- 
venly fabric, between the faults of the former 
and the filial eye: may ſuch be the ſentiments 
that will ſtill inſpire Great Britain and America ! 

but 


155 3 
but I wander from my purpoſe; yet who can re- 
Fuſe to turn a little aſide, when beckoned to the 


devious path by the i n. hand of fraternal af- 
fection. 


In commenting on the doctrines of the other 
gentleman I ſhall confine myſelf, to thoſe that 
ſtrike me, as reprehenſible, and ſhall therefore 
begin with his remarks, on religion as connected 
with the State: as to French revolutions and 
opinions we have nothing to do with them farther 


than, that as men —as a generous and polite peo- 


ple, we earneſtly wiſh liberty, proſperity and hap- 
pineſs to our Gallic neighbours J but we are not 
bound to follow a, ſimilar line of conduct, when 
no ſimilar neceſſity exiſts: freedom i is not new to 
us; therefore of all people we are moſt unlikely to 
be too precipate, or to cruſh it, like a bird in 
the hand of an admiring child, in the eagerneſs 


of our graſp. 


a 


Tu Doctor goes back to the early ages of chriſ- 
tianity ; we ſhall follow him there, and remark 
that the Chriſtian Emperors certainly had no oc- 
cafion to allow any falaries to the Clergy ; for, 

as 
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as he obſerves, they were amply, provided for: 
but the religion was nevertherleſs an gabliſbed 
one, which he allows when he ſays the State pro- 
tected its property; whether that was acquired by 
the munificence of private perſons, or the gift of 
corporate bodies, it equally afforded an affluent 
ſupport to the Clergy, and was as much an eſta- 
bliſhment as if it aroſe from tithes, as at preſent ; 
eſtates well fupplied the place of the latter, and 
if a Clergyman is protected in his eſtate, what bet- 
ter eſtabliſhment can he wiſh for? or what 
greater privilege has any citizen? nay, what 
greater at this moment has any Biſhop? it is 
beyond even that of Parliament, which is but 
an acceſſary right, granted them for the purpoſe 
of repreſenting the Church and protecting its 
rights in the general aſſembly. Our anceſtors 
thought Religion ſo ſerious an object, that they 
ceived it well entitled to a repreſentation in 

e Wittena Gemote, whatever the complexion 
of the queſtion may be at preſent. What purpoſe 
then, does the obſervation with reſpect to Italy 
and Sicily anſwer ? except to ſhew that in thoſe 
countries the Clergy are paid in lands inſtead of 
| ty tithes, 
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1 
tithes; aud that conſequently they are infinitely 
better oft. 


Taz Doctor defines an. eſtabliſhed Church, a 
Church defended and even regulated by the 
State which at moſt but barely connives at other 
religions: his definition may be proper enough, 
but what has the ſituation of the primitive Church 
to ſay to the preſent ? the Pagan religion was 
the eſtabliſhed Church of thoſe days, until ſup. - 
planted by the light of Chriſtianity, which the 
votaries of the former embraced by degrees; and 
let us ſuppoſe for argument ſake, that the Chriſ- 
tian world 1s in error, and that a light of a more 
perfect nature was vouchſafed to it; it is natural 
to imagine that the former would be forſaken, 
and the latter adopted; conſequently it would 
become the Eſtabliſhed Religion; an whole peo- 
ple may change their perſuaſion once a year, the 
laſt embraced becomes eſtabliſhed the moment 
its property becomes protected: theſe matters 
are eaſily comprehended, but what have they to 
do with the queſtion ? or how far do they go to 
prove the inutility of an Eſtabliſhed Church ? 
its non exiſtance they cannot prove, which ſeems 

to 
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to be what the Doctor aims at. He terms the 
civil eſtabliſhment of religion an innovation; but 
this we conceive to be à palpable miſtake, and 
flatly contradicted by his own acknowledgement 
already recited ; nor in our opinion does he ſerve 
the cauſe he eſpouſes when he deſcends to ſcur- 
rilous invective, and applies to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church ſuch opprobrious terms as thoſe of a 


fungus, a ſloth, and a glutton; an indecency of 


language of which it is to be hoped he will ſome time 
hence be aſhamed. | 


Mx. Burks is certainly right in aſſerting that 
religion is the baſis of civil ſociety, for reaſons I 
ſhall take occaſion to mention; it is aſked will 
religion feed or cloath us? we fay it ultimately 
does both, for without it we cannot have law, and 
without law we may be deprived of both: laws 
may be multiplied ad infinitum, yet they muſt 
all depend on the law of e/timony, and let men 
be once brought to ſuch a ſtate of mind as to re- 
gard an oath only as a matter of convenience or 


formality, no perſon's life or property can be ſafe; 


conſequently they may be liable to be deprived 
of both food and cloathing. The Doctor ſhould 
| | C find 
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find out for us ſome other teſt to ſupply the place 
of an oath before he can perſuade us that there is 
no connection between religion and civil ſociety, 
or what is the fame thing the State: it may be 
objected that the law can annex a puniſhment to 
the violation of truth; ſo it does, but how many 
caſes are there, where none but God and the heart 
of the witneſs can know the truth? and then, 
without religion, what becomes of the caſe in 
queſtion? or what other obligation can we find 
out that will operate on the human mind, or in- 
duce it to the acknowledgement of a truth which 
may perhaps be contrary to its temporal inte- 
reſt ? | Ka 


IxpEED Mr. Burke's diſtinction of a religious 
eſtabliſhment being more particularly neceſſary 
in democratical, than other States, ſeems a little 
incomprehenſible: nor do we know how any 
State can exiſt without one, let its nature be 
what it may: ſociety, however modified, cannot 
be ſupported without laws, and theſe derive their 
efficacy and energy in a great degree from the 
moral duties inculcated by religion ; and whe- 
ther one, a few, or many rule the State we do 

not 
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not perceive what difference can ariſe to the ge- 


neral fyſtem, which can only be affected by 'a 
diſſolution of thoſe ties Which bind man and man 
together —ſoften down the aſperities of human 
nature, and give to ſociety its brighteſt 'charms— 
ſtamp on it thoſe virtues -which lie above the 
reach of earthly tyranny, unattainable by any 
coercive inſtitutions, and which attuned even the 
rugged breaſt of a Dionyſius to thoſe finer feel- 
ings which dignify and enoble the foul, and 'ele- 
vate it far beyond the pomp 6f power, and the 
rank of Kings ; let the gloomy republican—the 
agrarian ſpirit that would reduce to one promiſ- 
cuous level every rank and every diſtinction, and 
bloated with all the arrogance of proud humility 
(the moſt dangerous emotion that ever warped 
the ſoul) would yoke the gentleſt virtues and the 
brighteſt intelligence with the petulance of pre- 
ſumption and the inſolence of ignorance—that 
would legalize the fees of the meaneſt offices, 
and yet degrade the Miniſters of God's word to 
the loweſt ſtate. of dependant- beggary—when 
from the very nature of their profeſſion, and the 


ſtriking importance of its duties there is no ſet 


of men in the State better entitled to its care, or 
| C 2 8 more 


* 

more deſerving of a decent independance; let 
him, I ſay, explain if he can, how choſe amiable 
virtues can be ſo well attained as by religion, and 
whether the ſource from whence they are de- 
rived is not intimately connected with the very 
vitals of the State, and canſequently entitled to 
every en! it can beſtow, 


W. are allo inclined t to think. — Mr. Burke 
is, apparently at leaſt, guilty of an inconſiſtency 
when he ſeems to ſanction the opinion, that poſte- 
rity is to. be bound by the laws of any preceding 
period; the preſent generation muſt certainly be 
the beſt qualified to judge and decide for itſelf ; 
the affairs of the World are and neceſſarily mult 
be in a continual ſtate of fluQuation and change, 
and what f is fit and expedient at this day may 
prove direaly the reverſe, at another; but it is 
uſeleſs to expatiate on an idea that carries its Own 
refutation along. with it; his antagoniſt, Mr. 
Paine, has not neglected to lay hold of ſo obvious 
an advantage ; yet by ſimplifying the queſtion 
a little, we may perhaps bring the ideas of both 
gentlemen a little nearer to each other: the law 
or Conſtitution has ordained that the King ſhall 


reign 
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reign on certain conditions ſpecified in his coro- 
nation oath; fo long as he performs theſe con- 
ditions, and fulfils the compact entered into with 
his people, they cannot depoſe him, for, that 
would be to regulate their conduct by force and 
caprice, and not law, which is inconfiitent with 
the general principles of order, and which conſe- 
quently can never derive a ſanction from any 
combination of numbers: in this ſenſe the King 
is not beholding to the choice of his fubjeQs, for 
if he were, the monarchy muſt, be eleftive, and 
not hereditary, which it is by law; but the mo- 
ment he violates his coronation oath, à diſſo- 
lution of allegiance follows of courſe, | becauſe 
the latter was only promiſed to a due obſervance 
of the former, and the people are thenceforth 
juſtified in making a new choice; this is the con- 
ſtruction which we are willing to believe Mr. 
Burke himſelf would affix to his expreſſions; 
it is almoſt impoſſible to think a man of his ge- 
nius and abilities could mean any other, or 
that he could ſuppoſe the Engliſn nation ever 
abdicated their rights, at the Revolution, on 


” 


any other ground, 


We 


. 


Wr with we could fay as much in his fayour 
on the occaſion of another obſervation he makes 
uſe of, but that impartiality which we profeſs to 
maintain, will not permit us to paſs over filently 
the regret with which he views the demolition 
of the Baſtile, ſoftened down to the milder ap- 
pellation of the King's Caſtles; he feems to forget 
the dreadful purpoſes to which thofe horrid man- 

ſions were appropriated; there Tyranny fat, 
clathed in terror, its footſtool watered with the 
tears of Deſpair, and Torture and Death its 
ſupporters, while Liberty lay enchained and ex- 
piring beneath its feet: but ſurely every man 
who feels the ineſtimable value of freedom, will 
rejoice with France in the deſtruction of thoſe 
| hated walls; and earneſtly do we implore of 
Heaven that ſuch Caſtles may never ſadden the 
face of the Britiſh empire, or frown on the li- 
berties of its ſons: were there no other circum- 
ſtance but this alone to immortalize the aſſertors 


of Gallic freedom, this alone would be ſufficient | 


to ſecure them a conſpicuous place in the liſt of 
fame: nor can we avoid lamenting the weakneſz 
and inſtability of the human mind, when even 


the elevated genius pf a Burke could give birth 
to 


1 
to a ſentiment which ſullies his well · earned fame, 
and plucks a leaf from the verdant honours whieh 


encircled 'an head grown grey in the ſervice of 
the ſtate. . 


Doctor Pr1tsTLEY obſerves, that the civil 
eſtabliſhment of religion is ſo far from making it 
reſpectable that it produces a contrary effect; 


but if what has been already ſaid carries any 


weight the reverſe muſt hold true; and we think 


that. were the Clergy without property and 


merely elective, they would be redaced to as 
debaſing ſituations as they can poſſibly be at 
preſent : the elective foundations in pariſhes and 
great towns afford a ſtrong caſe in point. Can 
we behold a Clergyman driven to the necefſity 
of ſolliciting the favour and ſupport of almoſt 
the loweſt claſſes of ſociety, men whoſe groſs 
ignorance, not to ſay partial and influenced choice, 
diſqualify them from electing to the meaneſt 
office in the country, without feeling a great de- 
gree of indignation ? or does this exhibit him in 
a reſpectable point of view? In country pariſhes 
it is to be feared that friendſhip and connections 
would operate to the excluſion of ſuperior abili- 

ties, 
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ties, though the moſt moderate talents and ne- 
gative virtues ſhould be the object of their choice; 
exceptions. there would certainly be, but in ge- 
neral we may ſuppoſe that intereſt would in a 


great meaſure govern, though exerted on a 
different field. 


Tn Doctor quotes America, in order to ſhew 
the advantages ariſing to a ſtate from the abſence 


of an eſtabliſhed: religion, and applies the exam- 


ple to England; but an attentive obſerver will 
perceive that the two countries are very differently 
circumſtanced in this reſpect: the people of 
America conſiſt almoſt. entirely of a yeomanry, 


of men who are not ſufficiently enlightened to 


diſregard religion, conſequently they chearfully 
contribute to ſupport their Clergy in every Sect; 
but in theſe. countries, it is univerſally allowed 
that Religion is on the decay, and Free-thinking 
(mean the term according to its common ac- 
ceptation) ſo rapidly encreaſing, that were it 
unſupported by the ſtate, there is reaſon to appre- 
hend that religion and its teachers would ſtarve 
and expire together, and then let ſpeculators 
ſay what they will national proſperity muſt decline 


in proportion: when no longer bridled and re- 
ſtrained 
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ſtrained by a ſenſe of religious duty, men would 
run into every latitude and enormity that vice and 
luxury could give/birth to, and its laſt retiring 


beam would leave the human breaſt a receptacle 


of folly and a chaos of obſcurity; it cannot de 
denied, that the practice of the, moral virtues ate 
eſſentially requiſite to the welfaretof ſociety, and 


their decline has fatally marked the decline and 


fall of every empire, There are many crimes 
for the reſtraint of which the cleareſt-ſighted Le- 


giſlators have been unable to frame laws ; and 


here religion interpoſes its powerful aid, and 
firmly fixes the keyſtone which was wanting to 


the arch: it ſpeaks to the heart from the inmoſt 
receſſes of the ſoul, and its ſtill ſmall voice arreſts 
the thought that aims at the ſecret crime. Hoy 


many crimes would be committed in deſpight of 
the law, though armed with all its terrors, were 
it not for the influence of religion? Like the 


Spartan thief, a man would plume himſelf on the 
profits of ſucceſsful villainy, and. dexterity and 
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of , and depth of v vice into which, what 


we: call poliſhed; nations, are ſul more deeply 


D _ wading, 


( 78 ) 
wading, and are ſpinning the fatal web, which, 
however enticing its ſilken appearance, is to 
encloſe and become the tomb of their political 
exiſtencs. A'multiplicity of laws plainly argues, 
chat a State is already far gone in this refined 
decay, and when it ceaſes to be connected with 
religion, its diſſslution may be quickly expected: 
the hinge-on which all law turns, as I have al- 
veady abſervedy is lent by religion; Property, 
"Bfety/*Life, depend on that Sacred obligation 
Kulled am bath: the divine laws form the ground- 
Work und fburces of the Human, on that ſolid 
Foundation; the noble edifice is faiſed; they re- 


teive 4 Uegree of venetation and awful reſpect 


from this connection that no human powers 
tould gire them; how then can Doctor Prieſtly, 
or üny man in his ſenſes, ſeriouſſy Tay that 
"there is no connection between religion and the 
State? When the fafety and welfare of the one, 
conſiſts Wlehy in the cultivation and protection 
ef mne *Uther= the State cannot now be re- 
formell 57 Spartan diſcipline : the money of 
Tycurgus cannot now be ſubſtituted for the vs - 
"vious" ercharges of the preſent day; nor have 
"OY Ae any e left to the eſfemi- 
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nacy of manners and habits of voluptuouſneſs, 


which uniformly accompany unbounded commerce 

and refined arts, but that of religion : indeed was 

there a certain proſpect that men would always con: 

tinue equally animated by a juſt ſenſe of religion, it 

would be of no great conſequencetoitsteachers whe- 

ther there was any ſettled proviſion made for them 
by the State, or not ; the voluntary contributions of 
pious zeal would probably afford them a ſuffi- 
cient competency ; but as this is not the caſe, 

it is to be feared that all thoſe—and they conſti 
tute no inconſiderable number, who are but 
lightly affected by religious impreſſions, would 
contribute but a very ſmall proportion towards 
the ſupport of the Clergy ; ſome perhaps none at 
all; the burthen would conſequently fall too hea- 
vily on the ſhoulders of the well inclined part ef 
the community, who might juſtly complain of a 
partial diſtribution, nay perhaps tixed and in- 
cenſed at ſo invidious an exemption, they or a 
great part of them might copy the example, and 
let the Clergy and religion fall to the ground to- 
gether ; nor is it by any means a juſt or fair com- 
pariſon in the Doctor when he quotes his own 
ſect and thoſe of other diſſenters, as affording am- 
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ple ſupport to their Clergy in the voluntary way; 
experience has proved, and will for ever prove, 
that religion, let it be of what kind it may, thrives 
on perſecution; ſuffering in the cauſe of Heaven 
a man conceives to be ſuch an unequivocal proof 
of his ſincerity, as cannot fail of eſtabliſhing for 
him a particular intereſt there; therefore the 
more he feels himſelf cramped in his religious 
perſuaſion, the more ſtrongly he becomes at- 
tached to it, conſequently the better he will pay 
its profeſſors; but leave him in the full, free, and 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of it, and, ſuch is his un- 
accountable nature, that he will too readily be- 
come lukewarm in his attachment, perhaps fall 
off from it and adopt another: let us ſuppoſe that 
the Doctor's ſect was to change places with the 
eſtabliſhed religion, it is an hundred to one but 
its zeal would cool in proportion to its expanſion, 
and that ather ſects would branch forth from its 
body: from theſe conſequences, added to its num- 
bers, it would find it neceſſary to eſtabliſh a fixed 
and determinate ſupport for its Clergy. If I pay 
three pounds yearly to my pariſh Clergyman 
either in the produce of my land, or by volun- 


tary contribution from my purſe, it amounts to 
the 
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the ſame thing; the only difference is that the 
one is obligatory, the other not; and I can feel 
no diſagreeable ſenſation in being bound to it, ex- 
cept I have it in contemplation to withdraw my 
quota; or, as my pleaſure or caprice ſhall dictate, 
reduce it to nothing or next to nothing: I can 
readily agree with him in ſubſtituting ſome other 
mode of payment in lieu of tithes, when an un- 
exceptionable plan can be ſtruck out; though 1 
would have it a fixed and certain income 
ſanctioned and protected by law, but never 
would I, like him, reduce the Clergy to ſo 
abje a ſtate as that of beggars dependent on the 
caſual charity of individuals. The National 
Aſſembly of France did not thus treat their 
Clergy, and it cannot be denied but that-they 
were as free from bigotry as any ſet of men what- 
ever, and as well inclined to clip the clerical 
wing: no man reſpects that enlightened body of 
men more than I do; yet I am at the ſame time 
of opinion that they have gone rather into an op- 
polite extreme in ſome particulars; I can eaſily 
allow the propriety of the reſolution that cut off 
the overgrown redundancies of Church property, 
and reduced to a reaſonable ſtandard the immenſe 

incomes 
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incomes of its dignitaries: but I am far from 
thinking they have dealt equitably by the Paro- 
chial Clergy : they have not left them a genteel 
independance, which I conceive a good Clergy- 
man is as well entitled to as any other member 
of ſociety : theſe are not primitive times; and 
even piety in the garb of poverty will not be 
much reſpected at the preſent day: that ardent 
and glowing zeal which prompted the firſt chriſ- 
tians to deſpiſe and caſt away all property, and 
depend entirely on caſual ſupport, was then eſ- 
ſential to their miſſion, but is now unne- 
ceſſery: hoſpitality, benevolence, charity, are 
te true characteriſtics of religion, and what 
every Clergyman ſhould in a reaſonable degree 
de enabled to exerciſe, becauſe to him his pa- 
riſhioners look up for inſtruction, by example as 
well as precept, and always expe& to ſee him 
perſonify the virtues he applauds and recom- 
mends from the pulpit. Now whether twelve or 
fifteen hundred livres a year will enable him to 
do this, is what I cannot eaſily believe; nor do 
1 think he ſhould be confined to a mere ſub- 
filtance ; there is no profeſſion which requires a 
greater expenſe of time and money in order to fir 
| a man 
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a man for its duties, than this; by it he is pre- 
cluded from bettering his circumſtaunces, or 
exerciſing any ſpecies of induſtry: his mind, 
if poſſeſſed of fuitable principles, becomes at- 
tempered to every feeling that Benevolence ſug- 
geſts, Charity conſecrates, and Heaven delighis 
in. He would fain approve himſelf the friend 
and brother of mankind, but alas! weighed down 
by the ſcanty extent of a marrow pittance he 
-cannot give a {cope to the effuſions of humanity, 
and can only afford to Diſtreſs a ſigh to Miſery 
a tear. Any man poſſeſſed of the milk of human 
kindneſs, will grant that this is as cutting a fitua- 
tion as the philanthropic breaſt can be well reduced 
to, and will allow it to be unfit for a Clergyman 
above all others. Theſe particulars conſidered, 
may it not be aſked with a great degree of confi- 
dence, whether more than any other man he 
ought not to be placed in eaſy circumſtances, and 
relieved from thoſe pinching wants—the inſepa- 
rable attendants of à poor income, which are 
ever borne with difficulty by a generous mind. 


We may alſo remark, that if a liberal main- 
- fepance is not held forth to religious profefiors, 


0 


no gentleman will willingly place his ſon in the 
Church, or go to the expenſe of ſuch an edu- 
cation as is neceſſary to fit him for the purpoſe, 
which otherwiſe applied, would enable him to 
obtain affluence in many lines of buſineſs; the 
ſacred office muſt be conſequently filled by the 
lowelt claſſes of the people, whoſe vulgar habits 
and ſtinted means diſqualify them for ſo important 
a. duty, and are only calculated to diſguſt their 
pariſhioners. When the latter once come to he- 
hold their Clergymen with diſlike or contempt, 
farewell to any good which can poſſibly be de- 
rived from their inſtructions, even if poſſeſſed of 
the ability to inſtruct; religion of courſe muſt 
decay, for the people become far leſs ſuſceptible 
of its impreſſions, when cooled in their atten- 
tions, by being forced to deſpiſe its teachers: 


every man's experience, without the aid of much 


argument, will ſerve to convince him of the 
truth of this obſervation; and though in the 
Eſtabliſhed Church many men of worth and 
abilities-only fill the ſtation of Curates, at a poor 
ſalary, yet hope ſtill encourages them with a 


view of preferment, and prompts them to exert 
their talents in order to render themſelves de- 
ſerving 
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ſerving of an higher ſtation ; take away this 
hope, and you dry up the ſtream at its ſource. 


Wr ſhall here take an opportunity of noticing 


the unfounded and malevolent abuſe which the 


Doctor on every occaſion throws out againſt the 


Clergy of the Eſtabliſhed Church: if, taking 
Temper for his guide, he intended to end his 


literary career at the temple of Moderation, he 


has totally miſtaken his way, and loſt his amiable 
conductor: he exhibits to us the appearance of 
a troubled wave, ſurfaced with oil, and might 
have been doubly dangerous had he been leſs un- 
guarded. All men are not equally good, and 
the beſt and moſt enlightened profeſſion is not 
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exempt from unworthy members ; but we may 


venture to ſay, that there are as many good cha- 


racters to be found amongſt the Clergy of the 


Church of England as in that of any other per- 


ſuaſion whatever ; and, in Ireland at leaſt, not- 
withſtanding the Doctor's aſſertion, as little ex- 


action in the payment of their dues; ſo far from 


it, that they ſeldom, if ever, get what they are 
entitled to: but until the State ſhall think proper 
to make ſome other proviſion for 'them, they 

F, will 
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will hardly be perſuaded: to give up all in order 
to pleaſe the Doctor, and turn mendicants at the 
door of a Diſſenting Dives. 


STRONGLY, as Our. author contends for an 
elective Clergy, we. ſtill think the preſent mode 
the beſt that can poſſibly be adopted, and by no 


means ſubje&, to. thoſe inconveniencies he com- 


plains, of. By the Church Canons, if a Clergy- 
man. is: guilty of immoral conduct, or. neglect of 
duty, on due complaint and proof, he may be 
depriyed or ſuſpended; by his Ordinary as the 
caſe ſhall require ; conſequently if an improper 
perſon has the care of a pariſh, it is either the 
fault of the pariſhioners who will not prefer the 
complaint, or of the Biſhop who does not pay it 
due notice; of the latter we believe no inſtances 
can be adduced; and as to the former, they 
cannot complain of want of redreſs when they 


will not take ſuch obvious means of procuring 


it. We are free to acknowledge, it may have 
happened, that Biſhops have occaſionally given 
preferments more to intereſt than merit: the 
amiable ſenſibilities of friendſhip may ſome- 
times direct the diſtribution of Epiſcopal favour: 


we 


1 
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we cannot, nor would we with to diveſt them of 
the feelings of men: but, however popularity 
might ſettle on the mitred crown, or neſtle in 
the violet robe, did we know of any circum- 
ſtance inconſiſtent with the character, we would 
not heſitate to declare it, nor would we ſpare an 


error, though it ſhould take ſhelter beneath a 


fleeve of lawn. Had the DoQor pointed out to 
us, and aimed his ſhafts at any ſpecies of unwar- 
rantable conduct, inſtead of attempting to ward, 
we would aſſiſt him to urge the blow: as we 
write for no party, we would not hide the faults 
of any as far as they ſtrike us; but we will 
maintain that when the epiſcopal duty is properly 
attended to, (and in juſtice we muſt ſay that we 
know of no public function better diſcharged) 
there is not a more advantageous method of 
governing a church: a man is ſet apart whioſe 
ſole buſineſs it is to inſpect the conduct of the 
Clergy ; to ſee that they perform their duty with 
care and propriety, and who is doubly armed 
with the power of puniſhing immoral, and re- 
warding virtuous behaviour in thoſe over whom 
he preſides, and who confequently has every 
mode of regulating their conduct as far as fear 
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ean influence, or hope agitate ; and what more 
powerful incentives to the human mind, I confeſs 

I know not. But we allow that there is no perſon * 

more deeply committed, for if he does not direct 

them with a ſkilful hand and a watchful eye, he is 

is accountable to his Flock, to the State, and to 


| | his God, more than any other man whatever. 
| There is indeed a circumſtance which we con- 
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ſider as a real grievance, viz. Lay Preſentations, 
and for this plain reaſon, becauſe the perſon who 
diſpoſes of them has no reſponſibility, and rarely 
| conſiders of merit in the object of his choice: 
beſides the intent of thoſe gifts is ſo perverted 
that they are now reckoned private property, 
and fold like any other commodity, which is an 
unpardonable and ſenſeleſs innovation on the ec- 
; cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, and crept in at the 
Reformation, together with that other unreaſon- 
ble encroachment, Lay Impropriation : this ar- 
rangement totally excludes merit, for it is not 
the moſt ſterling virtue, but the weight of the 
purſe that carries preferment, though we ſhould 
imagine that the former is the only coin that 
ought to paſs current in this ſpecies of traffic. 
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Tux Doctor ſays the ſalaries of the Clergy in 
his church do not half maintain them, but that 
there are never wanting men of independent fortunes 
who devote themſelves to the Miniſtry ; we heartily 
congratulate him and them on this religious turn 
of mind in the better ſort of his flock, and freely 
confeſs that herein they have the advantage of 
the Eſtabliſhed Church, whoſe wealthy members 
are not ſo fond of dedicating themſelves to its 
ſervice, eſpecially in ſuch a diſintereſted manner ; 
however we have ſeen ſome diſſenting Miniſters 


who, as far as we could underſtand, had no pri- 


vate property, conſequently were obliged to live 
on public contribution ; what that was we know 
not, but by the Doctor's account they mult have 
had an hard time of it : the Apoſtles themſelves 
thought that the labourer was worthy of his hire, 
and that he ought to be maintained by the 
Church, though our modern Apoſtle would give 
him but half fare. But let us not be too preci- 
pitate, perhaps it is with the laudable deſign of 
mortifying the inward man, and keeping down 
the luſts of the fleſh; yet we fancy the poor ſuf- 
terers would willingly take their chance of com- 


paſſing this deſirable end by other means, and 


in 
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in the mean time eat and drink as much as other 
reaſonable people: beſides, are none to have a ſpi- 
rifual call but men of fortune ? or ſuppoſing the 
divine impulſe to act equally on a rich man and 
a poor one, will our bleſſed Saviour reject the 
latter, and prefer the former becauſe he has mo- 
ney ? we apprehend this was not the caſe in the 
primitive Church, nor is it now : virtue and abi- 
tity are not confined to wealth, and many amongſt 
the lower ranks, F they can procure the neceſſary 
education, may poſſeſs both in a ſufficient degree 
to qualify them for the work of the Miniſtry, 
and it would be cruel to debar them of their pi- 
dus choice, and the community of the benefit of 
their talents, becauſe they have not independent 
fortunes: there are alſo many genteel families 
wha can give their ſons a liberal education, and 
no more; young men of this deſcription, and of 
a ſober ſedate turn of mind, may prefer the 
Church, and enter on the Miniſtry with the hope 
of a decent maintenance by it, without any im- 
peachment of their principles, or any wnzu/t and 
itl founded refleclion on themſelves or Chriſti- 


anuy. 
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Tux Doctor tells us that the character and 
conduct of his Miniſters render them far more re- 
ſpectable than thoſe of the Eſtabliſned Church; 
if this be the caſe, and that the Diſſenters are ſo 
numerous as he ſtates them to be, it is really a 
ſhame for them to ſhew. ſo indifferent a ſenſe of 
their merit as only to half maintain them: lus ob- 
ſervation independent of the private fortunes which 
many of our Miniſter's have, plainly implies that 
ſome have not, who therefore mult fall under the 
above diſagreeable predicament, fo that the 
Doctor has unwittingly arraigned his ſect of a 
want of juſtice, humanity, and gratitude, and 
pronounced a very ſevere libel on the Diſſenters, 
as well as a very heavy and unjuſt one on the 
Eſtabliſhed Clergy by his compariſon ; what ! 
are there none of the latter reſpe æable in their 
character and conduct? no merit, no virtue to be 
found out of the diſſenting pale? the Doctor is 
indeed a diflenter with a vengeance; he mono- 
polizes all perfection; the ſtar of diſſenting virtue 
illumines the whole Chriſtian horizon, and the 
glimmering light of the Eſtabliſhed Church is 
abſorbed and loſt in its ſuperior blaze: but we 


truſt that the Eaſtern luminary, which we look 


upon 


r 
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upon as the true guiding ſtar to happineſs, ſheds 


for us as bright a beam, and will point out to us 


as clearly the road to Heaven, as it does to him : 
beſides we have one advantage over him, we do 
not deny to any their juſt portion of merit, and 
have a juſt diffidence of our own; ſo that if 


Charity be the teſt of true religion, we are at 


leaſt in as good a way as he is. 


Wr do not entirely agree with Mr. Burke in 


his opinion that in conſequence of the Biſhops in 


France becoming elective, nothing of ſcience or eru- 
dition will henceforth exiſt in the Gallican Church. 


Me are more apprehenſive of this conſequence 


ariſing from the narrow incomes of the parochial 
Clergy ; they are the perſons who, as the Doctor 
rightly obſerves, produce in general the moſt 
learned works, and ſo they ought, for they 
are equally as well educated, and far more nu- 
merous; but to enable them to do ſo, it is 
highly requiſite they ſhould be placed in eaſy 
circumſtances: Poverty is no friend to Genius 
and Literature; beſides if we miſtake not, the 


clerical duty is very heavy in France, and a man 
who is every inſtant called out to the perfor- 


mance 
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mance of one office or other, can have very little 
time left for learned purſuits : the ſcantineſs of 
his income precludes him on the other hand from 
paying an aſſiſtant, and alſo obliges him to give 
thoſe moments he can ſpare to the little atten- 
tions requiſite to the confined ſtate of his private 
affairs. If the French Clergy aſſert the Rights 
of Man, on their part, ſo far as to ſhake off the 
ſenſeleſs trammels of celibacy, a circumſtance 
perhaps not far diſtant, they will be ſtill more 
diſagreeably ſituated, and the National Aſſembly 
muſt either increaſe their ſalaries, pracure ſome 
of our doctors men of fortune for the Miniſtry, 


or ſee their country diſgraced by clerical poverty. 


and diſtreſs. But we do not apprehend that their 


Biſhops are ſubject to ſimilar inconveniencies, the 


incomes allotted to them are ſufficient to maintain 


them in learned eaſe, though not luxurious 


pomp, which we take to be a requiſite by no 


means eſſential to a Clergyman. As to the learned 


productions of the Diſſenting Clergy, we do not 
deſire to detraQ: from their merit, but we rejoice 


in every production of genius, let it come from 


what quarter it may; yet we do not ſee why 
this mult neceſſarily be a difference between them 


F and 
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and the Eſtabliſhed Clergy, becauſe the former 


can be diſmiſſed at the will of their congregations. 
Would the Doctor mean to infinuate that a good 
Miniſter who. performs his duty with the moſt 
blameleſs aſſiduity and unaffected piety, ſhould 
nevertheleſs be turned out if incapable of pro- 
ducing works of genius, and that therefore his 
flock ſhould not approve of him; this would bg 
the utmoſt height of cruelty and ingratitude, and 
what we think the Doctor himſelf would ſhudder 
at being guilty of; yet his obſervation plainly 
admits. of this conſtruction. 


Tux Poctor winds up his chapter with affix- 
ing unbelief on the Eſtabliſhed Clergy, the moſt 
odjous ſtigma that can poſlibly diſgrace a Chriſ- 
tian : there was nothing but this wanting to 
compleat the curious character he ſo liberally 
beſtows on them : this has finiſhed the climax ; 
and while his production has exiſtence, will re- 
main an indelible ſtain on its ungenerous author. 
It is worthy of remark, that he ſays in the ſame 


breath— this diſbelief exiſts among them, though 
he has no opportunity of knowing it; this is an 
exploſion of the paradoxical kind, and ſhews that 


the 
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the exiſtence is in the Doctor's brain: he has 
worked himſelf into a political furor that has 
involved his ſenſes and abilities in a miſt of con- 


tradiftory nonſenſe : that diſbelief js in exiſtence 


amongſt the Eſtabliſhed Clergy he has known; 
that it ſtill exiſts among them he does not know. 
— Credat Judeus, &c, 


In proceeding through the publication before 


us, we might perhaps become ſuſceptible of indig- 


nant emotions at its unparalelled effrontery were 
we not preſently checked by the conſideration of 
that contempt which eyery reaſonable and unpre- 
judiced perſon will unite 1n beſtowing on fac- 


tious impotence: the language which reproves 


unqualified inſolence mult of neceſſity be tine- 
tured with a degree of aſperity ſuited to its mag- 
nitude ; though that coolneſs of temper which 


can alone qualify an obſerver to decide on the 


merits and opinions of men, may remain unruf- 
fled and inviolate : whatever materials the Eſta. 
bliſhed Church is compoſed of, we truſt it will 


never have any thing to fear from the Doctor's 


machinations z and we believe, to uſe his own 
words though with a different application, that 
#2 = MM 
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its own evidence and excellence will ſupport 
it ; and that ſhould the State itſelf be overturned, 
the people will of themſelves, and from predi- 
lection reinſtate it in every eſſential right and 
reaſonable privilege : nor is it a matter of ſuch 
anxious concern to us, whatever he may think, 
under what title, or from what fund its main- 
tenance ſhall be upheld, ſince we are well aſſured 
that it muſt be coeval with our excellent Conſti- 
tution, and that the ruin which involves the one 
muſt annihilate the other; to prove this aſſertion 
farther we have only to enquire whether amongſt 
the variety of ſects which exiſt in theſe realms, 
there is any one ſo congenial to it as ours? be- 
neath its grateful ſhade the flower of Britiſh li- 
berty blooms with undying beauty; there re- 
clined in ſafety, the Monarch, the Peer, the Com- 
moner, enjoy its fragrance, and admire the various 
charms of its blended tints : it is not the manchi- 
neel of the religious or political wood ; no pol- 
ſonous drops diſtil from it branches to wither and 
conſume any of the eſtates recumbent at its foot ; 
can we ſay as much for every other ? I hope we 
may; I did believe we might; but the inflam- 


matory writings of the preſent day have bred a 
degree 
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degree of ſcepticiſm—of reluctant ſuſpicion in 
my mind that I cannot haſtily diſmiſs : when I 
ſee one man (who, though newly a foreigner, I 
cannot help conſidering as an Engliſhman,) ar- 
raign with malignant levity the conduct of our 
generous anceſtors in calling King William to 
the Britiſh throne, and eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion 
in the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſwick : when I 
behold another, a ſubje& and an inmate of this 
injured country preſuming to cite as an example 
worthy of our imitation a Revolution ſubverſive 
at a ſingle blow of two parts of our Conſtitution : 


propheſying the downfall both of Church and 


State ; and threatening us with impending and un- 
known calamities which, he ſays, our ob/tinacy may 
put it out of his power to prevent in caſe we do not 
attend to his repreſentations and remonſtrances, 
and gratify him by overturning both, for I will 


not ſeparate them; telling us that a diſſolution of 


the fatal alliance between them is ſtill the object of 
his moſt ardent wiſhes ; I ſay when I hear ſuch 
daring and criminal language, I fancy myſelf on 
the eve of thoſe dreadful times when ſlaughter 
and devaſtation deſolated the Britiſh iſles : when 
the murder of their King ſwelled the black cata- 
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logue of national crimes ; and fanaticiſm bathed 
his cruel fangs in regal blood. And are we to 
ſuppoſe that a ſect whoſe leaders openly avow 
their hoſtile ſentiments with ſuch intemperance 
of language, can be favourable to our Conſti- 
tution ? or can we believe that when one of them 
aſks with the moſt marked contempt, what buſi- 
neſs any nation has of fo inſignificant a ſtate 
puppet as a King ; (for that is the plain Engliſh of 
his expreſſions,) that the regal part of our Go. 
vernment is not with them an object of irrecon- 
ci leable averſion? too ſurely it is, and the abo- 
lition of monarchy is written in broad characters 
on the front of almoſt every page of their works: 
theſe are the quacks who under the ſpecious ap- 
pearance of philoſophy and reaſon would admi- 
niſter their empiric remedies, and purge away the 
health of our country-—who to gratify their in- 
tereſted views, and Utopian projects would over- 
turn a form of rule that has ſtood the teſt of 
ages; and which, though ſometimes bent by ty- 
ranny, has ever reſumed its native energy, and 
proved as favourable to liberty, as inimucal to 
every arbitrary principle whether proceeding 
from a monarchic, ariſtocratic, or democratic 
ſource ; 


„ 

ſource : ſhall we then to indulge an undiſtin- 
guiſhing ſpirit of reformation, give up thoſe 
bleſſings which we know and feel, and which the 
approved trial of experience has ſanctioned with 
deſerved applauſe ; and, yielding to rude inno- 
vation, pull from our Conſtitution one of its main 
ſupporters, that deſigning men may ſtride to their 
deſires over the proſtrate fabric, and feaſt their 
eyes with a view of the noble ruin? Periſh the 
thought! we will not, I truſt; egualixe our King 
into a ſhadow, and under pretence of the Rights of 
Man, reduce him to the deſpicable pageantry ot 
mock Majeſty; no! we will preſerve him in all 
his juſt rights and privileges ; we will enable him 
to repel with efficacy and vigour every attempt 
which either of the eſtates may in the hour of 
madnefs or folly make on the liberties of the 
people; and we will maintain him in that degree 
of ſplendour and generous veneration which the 
repreſentative of the majeſty of a great empire 
ought to be difplayed in. We will not deprive 
the Britiſh lion of his teeth and fangs, and leave 
him the laughing-ſtock of every puny beaſt of 
the foreſt ; but we will guide him ſo as that they 
mall anly fall on the enemies of our liberties, 

and 
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and cruſh them into nothing. If that noble tree 
which produces the golden fruits of freedom, 
ſhould in the luxuriant exuberance of its growth 
put forth any tainted or uſeleſs branches, let 
them be pruned with the attentive care of a 
fkilful gardener ; but let us not permit the biting 
axe of faction to pollute with unhallowed touch 
the venerable trunk ; yet if thoſe ill-omen'd birds 
whom it permits to ſhelter amidſt its friendly 
boughs prophecy aright, the true ſons of Liberty, 
embattled around it, will loſe it but with 


their lives, and expire beneath its tremendous 
fall. 


LET it not be imagined, that it is with a view 
of aſperſing any ſet of men, whatever their reli- 
gious tenets may be, that the writer thus gives a 
looſe to his thoughts; ſuch an imputation he 
utterly diſclaims ; and ſincerely does he hope 
that the principles imputed to particular dema- 
gogues are confined to them alone, and that the 
body of the people ſatiate their political thirſt at 
a clearer ſpring : but it is the duty of every 
honeſt citizen to guard his countrymen againſt 
inſidious deſigns, which are the more dangerous 


as 
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as proceeding from beneath the cloak of per- 
verted philoſophy and aſſumed moderation, a garb 
which every unprincipled politician knows how 
to put on when it ſuits his purpoſes, and can as 
readily lay aſide when the end is anſwered : nor 
will he purſue his propoſed diſquiſition farther 
than once more aſſerting in general terms, that 
there is no religious perſuaſion more favourable 
to the Britiſh Conſtitution than that of the Eſta- 
bliſhed Church; at leaſt if we take our opinion 
from every example and event hitherto afforded 
by the hiſtoric page, or from the inflammatory 
productions of the preſent Era. Men may boaſt 
as they pleaſe of their philanthropy, and in all 
the energy of well-turned periods and beautiful 
imagery deſcant on the advantages of univerſal 
toleration, and univerſal freedom ; our ideas 
ſhall keep pace with theirs, and hail with undiſ- 
ſembled applauſe the generous and benevolent 
principle : but when from amidſt theſe flowers of 
eloquence and reaſon, we perceive a ray darting 
from the deadly ſcales of the hidden ſerpent, it 
is our duty to drag the lurking monſter into 
light, and diſplay him in his native deſormity. 
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Ir is ſtrange that men cannot wield their wea- 
pons of defence in the cauſe of freedom, without 
aiming their blows at what the greateſt part of 
their fellow ſubjects conſider as intimate and ma- 
terial parts of her ſyſtem; nor can there be a 
ſtronger proof of the high degree of exiſtance it 
is in amongſt us, than the impunity attending 


ſuch violent attacks: it is a bad mode of defence 


againſt the imputations they diſclaim when, in- 
ſtead of repelling them with the modeſt ingenu- 
ouſneſs of injured worth, they deſert the proper 
held of argument, and ſtrike into the crooked 
paths of faction and diſorder : the intemperate 
controverſial ſpirit will often find itſelf in this 
predicament ; the bluſh of anger ſometimes works 
itlelf into the pale horrors of diſtorted rage; 
and the inſiduous deſign will flaſh through the 
gloom that is thrown around it, like the coruſ- 
cations of the forked lightening from the boſom 
of a ſable cloud. 


Tu Doctor ſays there is danger threatening 
the eſtabliſned Church; however that may be, 
we clearly ſee that the method he has adopted has 


no tendency to increaſe but enly to leſſen it: he has 
opened 


6 


opened our eyes to views and opinions which we 
imagined were long ſince conſigned to pages 
mouldering into duſt on the ſhelf of oblivion : the 
old adage of—divide et impera, which he recom» 
mends with a ſneer, we deteſt and deſpiſe : we 
renounce all jealous bigotry : we with to give a 
common intereſt, and a general bond of union to all 
our fellow citizens ; but the applications of any 
part of them muſt be made in a very different 
manner from thoſe before us, eber they can poſſibly 
be attended to: the Altar of ſucceſs is erected in 
the temple of Britiſh liberty, but they cannot 
be wafted there, if borne on the pinions of ar- 
rogance or diſaſfection. 


In Ireland, a repeal of the teſt act followed 
the dutiful behaviour, 'and peaceable demeanour 
of the Diſſenters there; it was not given to the 
rage of extorting violence, or the malignant ef- 
fuſions of pens dipped in gall; no threatening 
clouds ſhed a gloom on the countenance of re- 
quiſition; no ſtorms ſat blackening in the rear of 
non compliance; the queſtion was unfettered by 
any ſyſtem of partial policy, or religious bigotry, 
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and conſequently was crowned with the ſucceſs 
it deſerved. 


Tax Doctor tells us that had we admitted him 
to an equal participation of civil rights, he might 
have thought leſs of his religious ones; here in- 
deed he may claim the merit of candour ; here 
the cloven foot is diſplayed without reſerve ; as 
to the latter, we have no deſire of interfering or 
interrupting him in them ; and he owes his ex- 
cluſion from the former ſolely to principles which 
we deem hoſtile to our Conſtitution ; let him 
once prove a dereliction of theſe, and we 
will venture to predict that excluſion will 
follow them: he ſmacks his lips at the view 
of the loaves and fiſhes, but ſurely it would 
not be fair that he ſhould attain the enjoyment of 
this now forbidden fruit when he would ſeek to 
blaſt the hand that gave it to his wiſhes ; it is 
this circumſtance, and not religion, that bars 
admiſſion: it is his political, not his religious ſen- 
timents, that we find fault with: indeed as to 
religion he does not ſeem to be very preciſe ; ac- 


cording to him the Clergy of every perſuaſion 
are an uſeleſs ſet of men; and every maſter 
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of a family may very well take this office on 
himſelf: this is a capital method of getting 
rid at once of eccleſiaſtical burthens; and 
though there ſhould ſwarm as many ſects as 
heads of families, and religion grow a perfect 
hydra, yet this confuſed jumble of a prieſtly 
Babel would be amply made amends for by the 
total abolition of clerical dues ; Hail happy Spirit 
of Reform! which caſts forth ſuch meteors of 
illumination on the political ſphere, in order to 
light us to that bleſſed degree of toleration which 
tolerates away all religion; and, making every 
man his own King and Prieſt, helps him forward 
to that priſtine ſtate which he poſſeſſed before the 
noble ſavage degenerated into ſociety, and gave 
up the precious liberty of doing miſchief, for the 
fake of the paltry advantages tq be derived from 
monarchy and prieſthood. 


It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that amidſt the 
applauſe and admiration laviſhed by theſe gentle- 
men on the French Revolution, they have 
omitted taking notice of the particular eſtabliſh- 
ment of a religion, which the National Aſſembly 
has effected to all intents and purpoſes, by ap- 


pointing 


> 
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pointing the public maintenance of the Romiſh 
perſuaſion in excluſion of all others: they ſhould 


have extended their philanthropic efforts thither, 


and have remonſtrated on ſuch a glaring infringe- 


ment on thoſe rights which it profeſſed to re- 
ſtore and maintain: we have monopolized all 
their admonitions; but ſuch a partial diſpen- 
ſation of advice, argues an attention to perſonal 
intereſt inconſiſtent with profeſſions of general 


benevolence. 


Taz ſtorm which the doctor tells us is ap- 
proaching, and is to level in the duſt both 
Church and State, we hope only lours on his 
own brow ; we give him credit for his good in- 
tentions, and are forced to believe that, were 
he to direct it, his whirlwind of reformation 
would produce dire effects indeed: whenever 
that great criſis of affairs, a National bankruptcy 
approaches, it will certainly be ruinous to num- 
bers; a temporary ſtagnation of commerce, muſt 


unavoidably enſue; but the active principle can- 


not be deſtroyed; it will riſe like a phenix from 


its aſhes, and flouriſh into regenerated vigour: 
it is eyen a queſtion with many, whether this 
tormidable 


1 
formidable craſh- would not prove ſalutary in 
the end; it would operate on the National cre- 
dit like a renewal of its leaſe, which it mult be 
confeſſed is, to all appearance, not very remote 
from a cloſe; and we cannot refuſe acquieſcing 
in opinion that another expenſive war would 
force it to a ſurrender of its preſent tenure ; 
indeed this was a prevalent idea previous to the 
late war, but the ſtupenduous wealth of England 
diſappointed the prediction; yet in the nature of 
things it is impoſſible but the dreaded event 
muſt happen, however the Nation will again 
obtain credit, and that much ſooner than at pre- 
ſent, in the ſame degree that a man will pre- 
fer lending his money on the ſecurity of an 
unincumbered eſtate, rather than of one 
already deeply mortgaged: a National bank- 
ruptcy can ſcarcely be the effect of choice 
or traud, but of pure neceſſity ; its ſecurity will 
then, ceteris paribus, probably laſt for a couple 
of centuries more, which is as great a length of 
time as any creditor can defire, and equal, on 
any ſcale of purchaſe, to a leaſe for ever. The 
landed intereſt, and the lower ranks of people 


muſt be great gainers by the event; the conſe- 
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quent abolition of taxes would encreaſe their 
means of expenditure perhaps thirty per cent.; 
and as they conſtitute the maſs of the people, 
they would prove a bulwark againſt any commo- 
tion which the grief and deſpair of the ſufferers 
might give birth to; however we hope the com- 
pletion of this prediction is yet far diſtant: come 
when it will, it does not follow that our Conſtitu- 


tion is to expire at the moment of its birth—what- 
ever ſpecks cloud its beauty, like ſpots on the Sun, 
they are not radical, but only float on its ſurface, 
and obſcure it occafionally. Pure as that great 
luminary is, it is not free from blemiſh, neither 
is it given to imperfect man to produce perfec- 
| tion : but the ſyſtem of our liberty has nothing 
6 to do with our diſtreſs; it is not what that of 

France was; we have no deſpotiſm to overturn; 
þ no Baſtile to demoliſh ; we may repair any part 
- of the majeſtic ſtructure without taking down the 
| whole; nor is there any fault in it which we 
cannot ſee as clearly oy the light of proſperity, 
as we could poſſibly do by the gloom of 
adverſity; conſequently if reformation be want- 
ing, it is not neceſſary that we ſhould be ruined 
| in order to effect it: men are not ſo well qua- 


lified 


led 


ed 
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lified to become good Legiſlators when their 


paſſions are afloat, and their feelings exaſperated 
by diſtreſs, as in the cool moments of diſpaſſionate 
eaſe ; therefore I would never willingly entruſt 
the modelling of a Conſtitution to ſuch a junc- 
ture, were not its errors of ſuch a nature as 
otherwiſe to preclude all poſſibility of amendment, 
as was certainly the cafe in France: but if by this 
great criſis our Government is to be bettered on 
the ſame ſcale, deyoutly as the Doctor wiſhes for 
ſuch a conſummation, we ſhall look on it as a 
dreadful one indeed; and great as his knowledge 
in State chymiſtry may be, we will not readily 
give up two parts of our Conſtitution to the ex- 
periments of ſo prejuced an artiſt ; he and his 
fellow-labourers have let us into their ſentiments 
without diſguiſe ; and we perceive with regret 
that, as to their part at leaſt, there exiſts a ne- 
ceſſity for ſome laws productive of reſtraint on in- 


ordinate deſires. 


To conclude, we deny that it was ſimply for 
the purpoſe of guarding the Church that laws 
and teſts were framed : it was to guard the State, 
prevent diſaffected perſons from being put into a 

H capacity 
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capacity of diſturbing it: we anticipated with 
fond delight that happy period when every claſs 
of citizens would be diſtinguiſhed only by their 
zeal for the general good when laws and teſts 
would expire with the neceſſity which gave them 
birth ; and diſtruſt or jealouſy no longer obſcure 
a ſingle feature of the public countenance : with 
more than mortal ſpeed the opinions of men 
the 
Ipirit of fraternal love was all abroad the 
inhabitants of celeſtial bliſs were rejoicing 
at this mortal type of their own excellence; 
and they muſt; they will rejoice; furely 
Heaven will not ſuffer the deſigns of a fac- 
tious few to blaſt the beauteous proſpect open- 
ing faſt on our- ſight, like the breaking dawn 
of a delightful morning ; like that, the great 
idea fills the breaſt with a degree of rapture ; it 
is the joy of reaſon, the extacy of benevolence, 
Fellow citizens of every deſcription, we call on 
you to cheriſh it! we call on you to exert your 
united efforts in the cauſe of man—in the cauſe 
of Heaven : do not ſuffer yourſelves to be de- 
luded by the ſpecious reaſonings of thoſe who, 


under the colour of natural rights, point a deadly 
wound 


were haſtening to this glorious end 
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wound at the boſom of your Conſtitution : ſpurn 
with indignant contempt. every inſinuation that 
militates againſt the public peace; and your 
grateful country will undoubtedly in due time 
reward you with every privilege in her power to 
beſtow : the banner of diſcord which has ſo of- 
ten ſcattered ruin and diſmay around, has been 
broken and trampled in the duſt: O! never let 
it be again upreared to ſhed its baneful influence 
on your happy land: ſtrike it at once from the 
ſacrilegious hand that ſhould preſume to ſeize it; 
and ſhew that you have no part in thoſe rump 


politics that under the appearance of freedom 


and toleration would curſe you with demo- 
cratic tyranny, and hurl your Monarch from 
his throne, 


A Member of the Eftabliſhed Church. 
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